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Pattern Overstrike Certified by 
NGC 


Posted on 10/1/2005 

Numismatists at NGC identified an unusual overstruck U.S. pattern, which lends 
some insight into the production of the pattern issues of the late 1860s and 1870s. 

Previously Unreported and Believed to be Unique 

Numismatists at NGC identified an unusual overstruck 
U.S. pattern, which lends some insight into the 
production of the pattern issues of the late 1860s and 
1870s. The coin is an 1870 Standard Silver dime 
showing Liberty with a cap and three stars (J-839). The 
undertype is also an 1870 Standard Silver dime, struck in 
copper, showing Liberty with tiara without stars (J-845). 

Patterns are often referred to by their Judd Number, the 
catalogue reference number assigned to them in United 
States Pattern Coins, Experimental, and Trial Pieces, by 
J. Hewitt Judd. Both J-839 and J-845, the coin and its undertype are Standard 
Silver series patterns. If released, these coins would have been used to redeem 
Fractional Currency notes, but legislation authorizing their issuance was never 
passed. 

An image progression shows the location of the undertype details. The top coin is 
a detail of J-839, while the bottom coin is J-843 which is the same design as J- 
845, but is struck in silver. 

The Standard Silver pattern series was struck in both 1869 and 1870 and consists 
of over 200 different issues. Three different head styles of Liberty were used to 
make pattern dimes, quarters, and half dollars, and all are married to two different 
reverse designs. All were struck in silver, aluminum, and copper, and with reeded 



Click to enlarge 

J-839 Struck Over J-845, NGC 
graded Proof-64 Brown 





edge and plain edge. Other alloys and variations exist. 



This great variety and abundance of pattern coinage was made 
expressly for collectors who purchased them in sets from the 
Mint. Since no production records were kept, many view the 
practice of striking pattern coins as a clandestine enterprise 
undertaken by Mint employees for their own profit. 

But why was this overstrike produced? Since this pattern was 
made for collectors, one speculation is that an example of J-839 
was needed to complete a set. None were available and a J-845 
was taken from inventory to be recoined. This is further 
corroborated by the relative rarity of both coins, as J-845 is more 
common than J-839. Only 4 to 6 examples of J-839 are known, 
while an estimated 7-12 examples of J-845 are known, according to the Judd 
reference. 


Click to enlarge 


Very few overstruck patterns have been identified, but this is the second such 
discovery that NGC has made this year. 
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American Silver in Canadian 
Circulation 


Posted on 10/1/2005 

Collectors of United States coinage who have gone beyond the most basic guide 
books in their reading may have encountered references to our nation's silver 
coins being exported during the 1860s. 

Collectors of United States coinage who have gone beyond the 
most basic guide books in their reading may have encountered 
references to our nation's silver coins being exported during the 
1860s. As economic conditions changed, many of these coins 
returned, leading to a greatly reduced production of fractional 
silver beginning in 1878. This episode is described in Don Taxay's 
landmark book, The U.S. Mint and Coinage, and it is explained a 
bit further in Neil Carothers' study of Fractional Money. For the even more 
adventurous reader, there are a number of non-numismatic books in the field of 
economics which flesh out the story a bit from the perspective of the banking 
community. None of these books, however, provide an explanation of what 
happened to these coins while they were away from home. This, in itself, is quite 
a story and is the focus of this month's column. 

America's Civil War of 1861-65, however tragic it may have been on a human 
level, was also an economic crisis. The sudden expansion of government 
expenditures upset the balance of payments between America and its trading 
partners, and most of the purchases exceeding our domestic production were 
expected to be paid for in gold. The resulting shortage of gold left Americans to 
make do with newly-issued paper currency. With most of this paper not 
immediately redeemable in specie (hard money), its value as measured in terms 
of gold and silver fell rapidly. Banks suspended specie payments of first gold, at 
the end of 1861, and then silver in the late spring of 1862. Except in the western 
states and territories, where paper money was shunned and, in California, even 
illegal, silver coins were not seen again in circulation until the mid-1870s. Gold did 






not achieve value parity with federal paper money until the end of 1878. 


The greater part of the silver coinage circulating at the onset of the Civil War in 
1861 consisted of pieces coined under the Act of February 21, 1853. This law had 
reduced the weight of fractional silver coins, and many millions of these coins had 
been struck over the next eight years to replace the earlier issues. Now worth 
more as bullion than their equivalent face value in paper money, it was inevitable 
that this mass of silver had to move someplace where their intrinsic value was an 
asset. While fairly large numbers of American silver coins, particularly half dollars, 
found their way to Latin America during the 1860s, by far the greater number went 
north to Canada. 

Canadian banks had been making purchases of newly coined American silver for 
decades, often buying these pieces directly from the U.S. Mint. This practice was 
slowed when Canada received its own silver coinage in 1858, but American silver 
remained a familiar sight. Now that the USA was short of gold, and silver enjoyed 
very limited domestic circulation, purchases made by American businesses from 
Canadian sources typically were paid for in these fractional silver coins. Though 
Canadian banks were likely to accept deposits of such coins only at a slight 
discount below face value, it was still profitable to import American silver into 
Canada. These coins may have been worth too much to circulate in the USA, with 
its inflated paper money, but the international price of silver was actually declining 
at the time, providing plenty of room to allow for any such discounts on deposits. 

By the time the war ended in 1865, Canada had become inundated with American 
silver coins. Banks were increasingly intolerant of such deposits, with the 
discounts at which they would receive them ranging from four to seven per cent of 
face value. Invariably, the coins refused or heavily discounted by banks were 
purchased by brokers who accepted them at somewhat lesser discounts. These 
individuals and companies profited mightily by paying out the American coins to 
laborers and merchants at full face value, the recipients not having sufficient 
leverage to refuse them. The cycle thus repeated itself, with only the brokers 
being satisfied. What had been for many years a minor irritant tolerated for the 
sake of convenience, was now a major political and economic issue in Canada. 

Early in 1870, Canada acted to end this situation once and for all. It was to be a 
two-pronged attack. First, an order was placed with the Royal Mint in London for 
one million dollars in Canadian silver coins to supplant the foreign pieces, the first 
such issue since 1858 (this order was later reduced to just $600,000). The next 
step was to establish a redemption program for USA silver coins. It was 
announced that until April 15, 1870 Canada would exchange up to three million 
dollars worth of American silver at the discount rate of 5% for the first million, 5- 



1/2% for the second million and 6% for the final million received. After that date, 
American silver coins would be exchanged only up to a legal limit of ten dollars 
per transaction and at a much greater discount of 20%. The coins were to be 
redeemed in Canadian bank notes and government fractional notes. 

As it turned out, there were even more USA silver coins circulating in Canada than 
estimated. The three million dollar limit was achieved well before the deadline, yet 
there appeared to be little diminishment in the supply of American silver. The 
government thus extended a discount rate of 5-1/2% through the April 15 
deadline, by which time more than five million dollars worth of silver coins had 
been removed from the market. This finally brought the problem under control. 
William Weir, the Government Agent for the Exportation of American Silver, 
reported that nearly all of this silver was comprised of United States quarter 
dollars and half dollars, just a half million dollars worth being represented by 
smaller denominations. It's not clear from the records how many of these coins 
returned to the USA, if any, but Canada shipped at least $1,500,000 worth to 
England for conversion into bullion. 

David W. Lange's column USA Coin Album appears monthly in Numismatist, the 
official publication of the American Numismatic Association. 
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Curved Clip Coins 


Posted on 10/1/2005 


We have witnessed a resurgence of non-genuine curved clip coins entering the 
market place. While most "faked clips" are usually easy to spot because of the 
crudeness of their fabrication, this is not always the case. 

Learn the Diagnostics of Authentic Mint Made Curved Clips 

We have witnessed a resurgence of non-genuine curved clip coins 
entering the market place. While most "faked clips" are usually 
easy to spot because of the crudeness of their fabrication, this is 
not always the case. A substantial amount of elaborate fakes of 
coins dated within the past two years have surfaced. Who is making them is still 
unknown, but the lure of easy money is probably the driving force. So how can a 
mint made clip be distinguished from a clip fabricated outside the mint after 
striking? There are three foolproof characteristics that we'll examine which will 
answer this question: cut and tear marks, weak rims, and metal flow. 

It is important to note that clipped planchets are actually incomplete planchets and 
occur pre-striking. Planchets are the round material upon which the dies impart an 
image. They begin as long coils of metal that are 13 inches wide. These coils are 
fed into the blanking machine which punches out metal disks from this strip (Photo 
#3). The resulting blanks (Type 1) are only slightly larger in diameter than the 
finished planchets. The blanks are then annealed and washed (Type 2). The final 
step comes when these blanks have a raised rim applied to them (a process 
called upsetting) from which they emerge as planchets. 

With this in mind, the first thing to look at is the shape and edge of the clip. The 
clip must have an arc similar in fashion to that of the coin. It may not be the 
perfect shape, because it gets distorted slightly when struck, but it should be 
close. Therefore, if another coin of the same denomination is placed alongside 
this coin, it should almost "fit" into the area that is missing. 


|H| 





Next, by looking at the edge of the clip area, there will be tell tale signs that it was 
“punched out” of the strip. Photo #4 illustrates what is referred to as "cut and tear" 
marks, which are always present on mint made clips. This phenomenon occurs 
during the first stage of making the planchets when it is "punched out" of the metal 
strip. The punch does not penetrate the strip completely. Instead, it cuts only 
partially through, the planchet then being "pushed" the rest of the way through a 
shearing action. 

The next area to look at is the rim of the coin (obverse and reverse) that is directly 
opposite the clip. The rim in this area will be wider and weaker than the rest of the 
coin. (Photo #5)This occurs because the planchet lacks upsetting in this area. The 
rim could not be "raised," since there was no opposing side to force it up. 

Lastly, we will look at the design elements of the coin surrounding the clip. These 
two photos (Photo #6 and Photo #7) are of the obverse of the coin by the clip 
area. When a coin is struck, metal will flow into the dies. It will flow into the areas 
of least resistance first. For this reason, the details (wording and design elements) 
of the coin will be distorted in the areas closest to the clip. There will be "flow 
lines" where the metal is moving towards the clip. The same will be true of the 
reverse of the coin. Additionally, the edge of the clip should be rounded on each 
side of the coin since the metal is flowing and curving into that area of the clip 
(Photo #8). 

Clips are measured in terms of percent of missing metal from the planchets. In 
this case, these planchets are missing 15% of their metal (weighs 4.5 grams) or 
have a 15% curved clip. Since curved clips form an arch, gauges are usually 
employed to measure clips which are measured in increments of 5%. Curved clip 
is used (with no mention of %) when less than 5%. 



Photo 1 The obverse of an authentic clipped 2005-D Bison Nickel. Click to enlarge 


Photo 2 The reverse of an authentic clipped 2005-D Bison Nickel. Click to enlarge 


Photo 3 A strip from which planchet blanks are cut. Click to enlarge 



Photo 4 A close up of the above clipped coins edge, showing "cut and tear. Click to enlarge 
































Photo 5 The broad and flat rims area opposing the clip, where the planchet was not upset. 

Obverse is at left, and reverse at right. 

Click to enlarge 



Photo 6 A close up of obverse clipped edge, showing distinctive directional metal. Click to enlarge 


Photo 7 Another close-up of obverse clipped edge, also showing metal flow Click to enlarge 


Photo 8 The curved clip as seen on reverse. Click to enlarge 
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NGC Grading Onsite at the 
Santa Clara Expo 

Posted on 10/1/2005 


NGC will offer Onsite Grading and Encapsulating at the Santa Clara Expo 
November 17-18. In addition to the $100 and $65 Same Day show services 
normally offered, NGC will also run a $40 Same Day Gold Special. NGC will be at 
table number 32. Please read below for complete details: 

NGC will offer Onsite Grading and Encapsulating at the Santa Clara Expo 
November 17-18. In addition to the $100 and $65 Same Day show services 
normally offered, NGC will also run a $40 Same Day Gold Special. NGC will be at 
table number 32. Please read below for complete details: 

$100 Same Day Special: 

$100 per coin for all coins over $1,500 in value 

$65 Same Day Special: 

$65 per coin for all coins valued at $1,500 or less 

$40 Same Day Gold Show Special: 

$40 per coin for all Gold coins valued at $1,000 or less; 5 coin minimum. 

Guaranteed delivery (within four hours of submission at shows) may be 
purchased for $150 per coin under NGC's Expedite Service. 

Check with NGC show representatives for daily submission cut-off times. 
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Coin Market - Best Ever? 


Posted on 10/1/2005 

With over 45 years of numismatic expertise, we have no qualms about suggesting 
that this is the best coin market ever. Since the early 1960s, when most collectors 
visited and did the majority of their buying through their local coin shops, the coin 
market has transformed as dramatically as any industry can claim. Today, a major 
portion of collector (and dealer) purchasing activities are done over the Internet. 

A guest article from NumisMedia 

With over 45 years of numismatic expertise, we have no qualms about suggesting 
that this is the best coin market ever. Since the early 1960s, when most collectors 
visited and did the majority of their buying through their local coin shops, the coin 
market has transformed as dramatically as any industry can claim. Today, a major 
portion of collector (and dealer) purchasing activities are done over the Internet. 
Whether they are buying from retailers or auctions, websites are an enormous 
sales tool. From the 60s to now there certainly have been cycles where prices 
were higher for some individual coins, but never have we had the depth of buying 
power and interest that we enjoy today. While the metals spurred higher prices for 
gold and silver related coins during the rush of 1979 and 1980, once gold topped 
out at $850 in January of 1980, the coin market has become much more self- 
reliant. We cannot expect valuable coins to go up in price because of their metal 
content; but we can expect common silver or gold coins to increase as the metals 
rise - this is a bonus to numismatists. 

If the metals continue to rise, the attraction will be widespread among everyone 
from neophytes to numismatists. Numismatics has become broad-based, but if we 
start adding even more reasons to collect coins it can spur the coin market to 
unheralded heights. We have seen many U.S. Gold coins rise dramatically over 
the last month alone as demand is bordering on being out of control. Not only has 
the FMV advanced for bullion related tens and twenties (common dates), but the 
premiums have widened as well. This is a certainty that demand is far ahead of 
current supplies. One caveat we must mention: this can reverse just as quickly. 




However, most gold analysts are confident that the overall upsurge is just a matter 
of time. So, while we may see some swings, the long run looks very positive for 
U.S. Gold. 

In the past month, FMV has moved from $1,260 to $1,650 for MS65 Saints, up a 
little over 30%. Most of us can remember when these beauties were over $3,000 
each, so the potential is there for a long run if the market receives added 
incentives such as inflationary news, increased oil prices, and any other dollar 
value reductions that may come along. The MS65 Saint is not the only example of 
this strong rush. We have a list below for you to contemplate. These are just some 
of the robust FMV increases over the last month: 

One of the more interesting aspects of 
these numbers is the quantity of coins 
traded throughout the industry. We all 
know that MS65 Saints trade all the time, 
but how many MS65 $20 Libs are traded? 
There are not that many available; further, 
the only ones you see are the most 
common dates. Granted, we have FMV 
listed for the better dates, but when an 
accurately graded MS65 with a low 
census is traded, it usually commands above the current FMV. That is because 
the astute collector understands that there is additional value to the better date 
issues over the long run. A further comment on the $3 Gold as it continues to rise 
in all grades. This has become one of the more popular collector coins during the 
last year. It was not always this way. In past decades, it was considered more of a 
novelty by collectors and was one of the last coins to be acquired; and sometimes 
not even bothered with because nobody else cared. What a difference time 
makes with attitudes ever-changing. With this new popularity comes very strong 
demand to the point that we don't see that many coins being offered because they 
are not available. When dealers inventory $3 Gold they are immediately sold to 
their anxious customers. 

The smaller denomination U.S. Gold coins are also receiving some attention, but 
mostly as fallout from the larger denominations. What some numismatists don't 
realize is that these smaller denomination coins may fall behind as tens and 
twenties rise due to the reaction of a rising gold market. However, this may well be 
where the bargains are for collectors. If you do agree with the analysts that predict 
higher gold prices, then the smaller denomination coins may languish while the 
spotlight is on tens and twenties. If this occurs, then the smaller coins will become 


Denomination 

Sept. 

'05 

Oct. '05 

Saints MS64 

$760 

$980 

$20 Lib MS64 

$1,440 

$1,730 

$20 Lib MS65 

$4,420 

$5,330 

$10 Ind MS63 

$760 

$970 

$10 Ind MS65 

$4,560 

$4,970 

$10 Lib MS63 

$760 

$970 

$10 Lib MS64 

$1,650 

$1,980 

$10 Lib MS65 

$4,590 

$4,940 



more attractive to collectors since the potential will appear to be that much greater 
by comparison of past FMV relationships. 

One of the major dealer complaints about today's coin market is that there are not 
enough coins in the marketplace for their customers. Not that there are not 
millions of coins available; we see thousands of them all the time at shows, in 
auctions, retail ads, just about anywhere there are dealers or collectors 
assembled. What they are saying is the coins their customers are demanding are 
the ones that are most difficult to acquire, either because they are not available or 
they continue to rise in price and the buyer is always a step behind rising FMV 
prices. But isn't this what makes the coin market as successful as it is today? 
Rising prices fuel activity and motivate increased sales, which in turn attracts new 
buyers and more sales. The more the economy plays into the hands of 
numismatics, the more attractive coin collecting becomes to the masses. Just wait 
until you see what a really hot market can do. Better yet, don't wait; get involved in 
the greatest collectibles market ever. 

NumisMedia is the NGC Official Price Guide. 

This article is a guest article written by: 

i 


The thoughts and opinions in the piece are those of their author and are not 
necessarily the thoughts of the Certified Collectibles Group. 
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